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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 



We shall probably come close to the truth if we say that while 
Mr. Hay was at the head of the Department of State the key- 
note of the foreign policy of the United States was the con- 
servation of the Chinese Empire and the safeguarding of the open 
door of trade. When Mr. Boot took his place, toward the close 
of 1905, he gave the greatest prominence to a principle first em- 
phasized, perhaps, by Mr. Blaine, in working vigorously for more 
intimate relations with the Latin-American Eepublics and thus 
strengthening the feeling of American unity. Can we find a like 
expression for American foreign policy in the hands of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State ? 

While it is, of course, trxie that the final direction of Mr. Knox's 
policy may be shaped by events still hidden in the darkness of the 
future, it is also true that certain lines of force already show 
themselves clearly; certain principles of wide application, ham- 
mered out by Mr. Knox, seem destined to influence and direct his 
entire administration. It is, indeed, becoming daily more prob- 
able that the present administration will mark a new era in the 
policy of the United States, an epoch of larger and more general 
purposes, based on clear and comprehensive views; a policy com- 
parable in thoroughness and scope with that, let us say, of the 
British Foreign Office or the German Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

It would seem that, as contrasted with the policies of his two 
predecessors at the State Department, the policy of Mr. Knox 
cannot be called a specialized policy, unless we may call it a 
policy of universal specialization, one whose aim is to promote 
American interests impartially in all quarters of the world alike. 
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Such a policy, wisely directed, is obviously the most broadly 
beneficial to the national interests, moral, political and com- 
mercial. The energetic pursuit of this broader diplomacy nat- 
urally involves a range of activities which brings the foreign 
policy of the United States into the arena of public discussion 
much more than formerly. It is interesting to observe the 
awakening popular interest in the diplomacy of the United States 
as a world-power, although it would seem that the press of this 
country is not yet adjusted to that patient and intelligently 
analytical frame of mind in which the subject of foreign affairs 
is approached in the older countries, where the great organs 
realize, in a spirit of patriotism or enlightened self-interest, that 
what they write on foreign affairs is spoken to the world and to 
their adversaries. 

Up to the time of the Spanish- American war foreign affairs 
played no great part in the general policy of the United States. 
Americans took only a platonic interest in world-politics, and the 
external relations of the Government at Washington were little 
more than formal, such episodes as President Cleveland's vigorous 
interposition in the Venezuelan boundary dispute being the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. Then came the transition period of 
Mr. Eoot and Mr. Hay; the period marked by single dominant 
policies like the conservation of China or the Pan-American 
movement, leading up to the present time, when the United 
States is ready to adopt a foreign policy, matured, far-reaching 
and consistent, such a policy as befits the relations of a world- 
power. 

On January 10th, 1910, Mr. Knox had occasion to make a com- 
prehensive statement on the position and aims of his department 
before the Congressional Committee on Foreign Affairs; such a 
statement as Sir Edward Grey might make to the House of Com- 
mons. This meeting of the Secretary of State with the Con- 
gressional Committee is, in fact, the nearest equivalent, in the 
American system, of the English principle of ministerial re- 
sponsibility to the popular House of Parliament. In his state- 
ment to the Congressional Committee Mr. Knox luminously 
summed up the present position of affairs by saying that the 
increase of work in the Department of State in the last few years 
had been prodigious, continually advancing by leaps and bounds ; 
more questions, more kinds of questions and more new questions 
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came up for solution every day than at any other period in the 
history of the department, unless, perhaps, during a war or 
pending a war. Mr. Knox insisted very strongly on the fact that 
the Department of State was undermanned; that there were far 
too few men in the department to deal adequately with all these 
questions; and that, in his wide experience in the public service, 
he had found no harder worked service than the Department of 
State, or any service where men gave such unusual hours to their 
work. He expressed the fervent hope that Congress would share 
this view and make proper and permanent provision for the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

In reply to the inquiry of a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs as to whether these were Asiatic questions, Mr. 
Knox declared that they were Asiatic, they were Turkish, they 
were Eussian, they were' Latin - American, Canadian, African. 
They came from all quarters of the world, for there was not a 
quarter of the world now untouched by American interests. 
The growth and development of the diplomatic relations of the 
United States since the Spanish war had in all probability more 
than doubled the work of the Department of State. 

To meet this new position, Mr. Knox developed a plan which 
is the first noteworthy departure of the new administration. He 
divided the foreign affairs of the United States into four great 
divisions, according to geographical and political relations. As 
a result the Department of State at Washington has, first, a 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, which has charge of corre- 
spondence, diplomatic and consular, on matters other than those 
of an administrative character, in relation to Mexico, Central 
America, Panama, South America and the West Indies, under a 
chief who has had special experience in Latin-American di- 
plomacy; second, a Division of Western European Affairs, in- 
cluding Great Britain, with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
British colonies not elsewhere enumerated, Portugal, Spain, 
Prance, Morocco, Belgium, the Congo, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Denmark and Liberia; 
third, a Division of Near Eastern Affairs, which includes Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Bussia, Boumania, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Abyssinia, Persia, Egypt and their 
colonies; and, fourthly, a Division of Far Eastern Affairs, whose 
name sufficiently describes its scope. 
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We shall try to review the foreign relations of the United 
States along the lines of this great fourfold division. Before 
attempting this, however, it may be wise to consider another new 
departure, namely, the work of the Bureau of Trade Eelations, in 
connection with which the President created the Tariff Board 
under the Payne-Aldrich law. In his message of December 7th 
Mr. Taft explained that the tariff law had empowered him to 
appoint a Tariff Board to assist the Department of State in the 
negotiations as to the extension of the minimum or maximum 
clause of the tariff act; and also to assist the proper officers of 
the Government in the administration of the entire tariff law. 
The Board, which is attached to the Department of the Treasury, 
is expected to consult and advise with the Bureau of Trade Ee- 
lations of the Department of State as to the terms extended to 
the United States in the customs laws of other countries. The 
issuing of proclamations extending to different countries the most 
favorable rates under the Payne-Aldrich law, and the continuance 
of such proclamations as have been issued, will depend on the 
facts thus ascertained. The tariff legislation of foreign countries 
must be followed from month to month to determine whether 
proclamations shall be continued or revoked. To take an example, 
the success of Mr. Balfour's Tariff Keform policy in England 
might make it necessary for this country to alter the status of 
Great Britain under the minimum and maximum clause of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. This examination of foreign customs 
laws necessarily becomes a part of the permanent work of the 
Department of State at Washington. 

This brings into relief the change which is passing over the 
face of world-politics in our time. Central Europe, perhaps, 
excepted, the driving forces of world - politics are no longer 
dynastic. They concern themselves rather with the exchange of 
commodities and the development of the forces of civilization. 
The first stage of world-politics was the struggle for territory, 
because the resources of governments, largely of the nature of 
taxes on land, were most easily increased by the conquest of new 
regions. The second stage of world-politics was the struggle for 
markets. The third, on which we are now entering, is the contest, 
not so much for territory or even for markets, as for fields of 
development ; for the introduction of organizing power and capi- 
tal, rather than merchandise, into new regions. 
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It is evident that this development calls for special knowledge 
and skill in our diplomatic agents; a degree of knowledge and 
skill not very likely to be secured by the old system of appointment 
for party or personal services. To meet this new situation, and 
as a part of the modernization of the Department of State, we 
have the reorganization of the diplomatic service by Mr. Knox's 
Executive Order of November 26th, 1909. 

This Executive Order in effect takes the diplomatic service out 
of politics, by applying to it the principles of the Civil Service 
Act. First, as regards the higher grades of the service, it con- 
templates promoting to the rank of Ambassador or Minister those 
Secretaries of Embassies or Legations who, by reason of efficient 
service, have demonstrated special capacity. To this end, a care- 
ful efficiency record of every officer of the diplomatic service will 
be kept, in order that there may be no promotion except on well- 
established efficiency as shown in the service; and that retention 
in the service may be conditioned upon the officers' maintaining 
a degree of efficiency well up to the average high standard which 
the interests of the service demand. Further, appointments from 
outside to secretaryships in the diplomatic service shall in future 
be only to the class of Third Secretary of Embassy or a corre- 
sponding rank in Legations; vacancies of the higher classes of 
secretaryships being filled by promotion from the lower grades, 
based upon ability and efficiency as shown in the service. 

Again, candidates for appointments in the diplomatic service 
will in future be required to pass examinations similar to the 
Civil Service examinations. These will be held at Washington, 
and candidates will be asked to qualify in international law, dip- 
lomatic usage and a knowledge of at least one modern language 
other than English, to wit, French, Spanish or German; also 
of the natural, industrial and commercial resources and the 
commerce of the United States; American history, government 
and institutions; and the modern history, since 1850, of Europe, 
Latin-America and the Far East. An oral examination will also 
be held to determine the candidate's alertnss, general contempo- 
rary information and natural fitness for the service, including 
mental, moral and physical qualifications, character, address, 
general education and command of good English. It will be 
remembered that a corresponding reform of the consular service, 
brought about by the Executive Order of June 27th, 1906, has 
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already had an excellent effect upon that other branch of the 
foreign service. 

This wise and intelligent organization of the system of ap- 
pointments to the diplomatic service is only second in importance 
to the reorganization of the Department of State already de- 
scribed; this latter being more important because the efficiency 
of the whole foreign service must of necessity depend on the 
wisdom and efficiency of its direction by the Department of 
State. 

This twofold reorganization is of the highest practical value. 
It is the first substantive achievement of the present administra- 
tion of the Department of State and marks the beginning of a 
new era in the conduct of the foreign policy of the United States. 

Having thus cleared the way, we now come to a consideration 
of the details of foreign policy under the new administration. 
In general, I think it might almost be said to be a new axiom 
of the present administration that the Department of State should 
endeavor in all cases to give all proper support to legitimate and 
beneficial American enterprises in foreign countries, at the same 
time scrutinizing such enterprises in order to arrive at a con- 
servative decision as to whether they are worthy of support, and 
as to the degree of support which would be justified by the ex- 
tent of their real benefit to the United States, and by their re- 
lation to the important policies of the Government. This attitude 
puts new life and energy into what might often be merely formal 
acts and relations. It is likely to be of real and lasting benefit 
to many foreign countries, which will be able, in safe and con- 
servative ways, to profit by American organizing power and Amer- 
ican capital, thus furthering the general development of civiliza- 
tion, while at the same time stimulating American commerce, en- 
terprise and influence. A policy of greater energy and initiative 
will take the place of what was perhaps the too cautious and 
negative foreign policy of this country. 

A brief survey of the condition of the nations, as viewed by 
the foreign policy of the United States, will not be out of place. 
In his annual message Mr. Taft declared that the Pan-American 
policy of the Government had long been fixed in its principles 
and remained unchanged; that beside this fundamental principle 
there have grown up a realization of political interests, community 
of institutions and ideals and a flourishing commerce. All these 
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bonds will be greatly strengthened as time goes on, and increased 
facilities, such as the great bank soon to be established in Latin- 
America, supply the means for building up the colossal inter- 
continental commerce of the future. Mr. Taft spoke reassuring- 
ly of conditions in Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and Cuba, and 
of the satisfactory collection of Dominican customs through the 
general receiver appointed by the President of the United States. 
He made it very clear that the Department of State had shown a 
praiseworthy reluctance to exert undue influence in Nicaragua, 
or to be drawn into the domestic affairs of that turbulent little 
State, in spite of many demands for the landing of American 
marines. He also pointed out that the Washington Conventions 
of 1907, which define the relations of the United States with the 
five Central- American Republics must not be construed as ex- 
tending a general protection over the little Republics, in the sense 
of shielding bad or dishonest government, just as the Monroe 
doctrine must not be construed as protecting abuses, for example, 
in Venezuela. 

Markedly illustrative of the policy of this country toward the 
Latin-American Republics was the attitude of the Department of 
State toward the Peru-Bolivia boundary dispute. In spite of 
the failure of the Argentine to adjust the trouble between these 
two South-American nations, the United States remained firmly 
persuaded that Peru and Bolivia, if left alone, would be able to 
solve the difficulty for themselves; and this strongly expressed 
confidence was, perhaps, the strongest factor in bringing about 
that solution. The two countries agreed to accept the Ar- 
gentine award with certain modifications, and it is probable that, 
as a result, Bolivia will renew cordial relations with the Argentine 
Republic and will take part in the fourth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, to be held at Buenos Ayres this summer. The faith shown 
by the United States that these Republics could settle their own 
affairs, and the refusal to interfere between them, is the best 
possible realization and application of the Pan-American idea. A 
further evidence of the vigor of Pan- Americanism is the fact that 
for the first time in history a Latin-American Government has 
placed a huge order for naval equipment with American ship- 
yards, in the face of the most energetic European competition. 
The fair and favorable treatment accorded to the United States 
by the Argentine Government may, it is hoped, be taken to in- 
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dicate a realization that the Pan-American entente is a matter 
of mutual and reciprocal advantage. 

In the Far East the chief subject of negotiation has, of course, 
been the neutralization of the Manchurian railway, as a part of 
the general policy of the conservation of China, and the open 
door of equal opportunity. Since Japan and Eussia were not 
willing, for the present, to relinquish the position of special ad- 
vantage which they hold, as a result of the Cassini Convention 
and the Russo-Japanese war, the Department of State put 
forward an alternative plan for securing more general oppor- 
tunities in Manchuria, namely, the building of a railroad from 
Chin Chow, on the southern seaboard of Manchuria, northward to 
Tsitsihar, where it will cross the present Manchurian line, and 
thence to Aigun, on the frontier of Russia's territory on the 
Amur Eiver. This railroad will be built by an international or- 
ganization for China, and when finished will open up the whole 
of western Manchuria. It will form an important factor in the 
industrial development of China; and should this precedent be 
followed, as no doubt it will, we shall have an active policy of con- 
servation and development, instead of the old predatory policy 
of spheres of influence, concessions, leased areas and the like, 
which leads straight to the dismemberment of China, under 
gentler names, but in most effective ways. The significance of the 
policy of the United States in emphasizing the ideal of con- 
servation will then be universally apparent, and will without doubt 
meet with the recognition it deserves from the Chinese nation 
and from those powers whose interests are in reality commercial 
rather than territorial. 

Following Mr. Knox's system of political division, we now 
come to western Europe. Throughout this division the dominant 
question at present is the adjustment of trade relations under the 
minimum or maximum clause of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 
Mr. Taf t, advised thereto by the Department of State, has already 
issued proclamations announcing that the minimum duties under 
the tariff shall be in force on imports from the following coun- 
tries : Great Britain, Switzerland, Italy, Eussia, Spain and, more 
recently, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Egypt, Persia and other lands. This amounts to the same thing 
as putting these countries on the basis of the most-favored nation, 
to use the phrase already familiar in commercial treaties. Ne- 
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gotiations with France were successful, and the question of the 
status of Canada under the tariff law has also been happily solved. 

Terminating our inquiry, we come to the Near East. Here we 
find a very interesting situation. Speaking before the Con- 
gressional Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Knox dwelt at some 
length on the Turkish Empire, saying that the aspect of affairs 
had greatly improved in Turkey since Congress raised that post 
to the rank of an Embassy and thus secured for the representa- 
tive of the United States more ready access to the Sultan. Mr. 
Knox further said that there was every indication that the de- 
inand of the consular service throughout the Turkish Empire 
for young Americans, young men speaking the Turkish language, 
would increase. There had been a remarkable increase of Ameri- 
can activity since the Turks had established a constitutional Gov- 
ernment. There is no country, Mr. Knox went on to say, which 
surpasses Turkey in undeveloped natural wealth. There has been 
little development there yet, few roads or means of communica- 
tion. One project now in hand is to develop the valley of the 
Euphrates and Asia Minor, the great plains which were once the 
granary of the world. If they can be irrigated, they will form 
one of the richest regions on earth. Mr. Knox was informed that 
in Turkey there were greater opportunities for the profitable in- 
vestment of American capital than in any other part of the 
world. 

Here is matter of possible mutual advantage. Under the 
Capitulations, foreigners residing in Turkey are under the laws 
of their respective countries and are amenable for trial to a 
tribunal presided over by their consul. This superseding of 
the Turkish courts of justice is a sore point with Turkey, just 
as a similar situation was with Japan until the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, so recently as 1899. And the rapid progress of 
Turkey, under the present sane and enlightened regime, makes it 
more than ever desirable to Turkey that these extra-territorial 
courts should cease to exist. It is probable that Turkey might en- 
list the sympathy of this country in such a plan; and, at the 
same time, ways and means might be considered whereby the 
United States might have a favorable opportunity to aid in the 
development of the rich Euphrates valley and Asia Minor. 

We should not turn from contemplating the foreign policy of 
the Department of State, under the guidance of Mr. Knox, with- 
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out mentioning another matter of high importance: the feeling 
that American citizens and American interests in foreign coun- 
tries are being jealously guarded, and that perhaps now, more 
than ever before in the history of this country, there is meaning 
the world over in the phrase, " Civis Romanus sum." 

That this safeguarding of American citizens and interests will 
be carried out in harmony with the principles of peace is made 
more certain by the noteworthy work being done by the Depart- 
ment of State toward the establishment of a general court of 
arbitral justice at The Hague. At the last Hague Conference 
an effort was made to create an International Prize Court. An 
obstacle was found in the fact that neither international law nor 
the administrative or municipal laws of the different countries 
were sufficiently developed and uniform to afford a definite body 
of law for the prize court to administer. Therefore, the London 
Maritime Conference was called. This conference adopted, ad 
referendum, a body of rules for the government of a prize court. 
A circular recently drawn up by Mr. Knox proposes that the 
jurisdiction of the prize court shall be extended to enable it to con- 
sider international disputes. Thus we shall have as a reality the 
general court of arbitral justice for which peace advocates the 
world over have worked so long. This is a great advance toward 
universal peace, which should appeal to all lovers of peace, who, 
perhaps, do not always realize that among the most effective works 
for peace are policies like those whose principles the Department 
of State is now applying in the vitally important and difficult Far 
Eastern and Pan-American questions. 

Charles Johnston. 



